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LOOMS WARPING FRAMES 
BOBBIN RACKS AND WINDERS 
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A one-stop source for the finest handweaving yarns 

and supplies available today. Top-quality yarns, 

beautiful and durable, in a wide choice of sizes, 

textures, and colors. Shipments of all size orders 
made immediately. 


Write today for free price list. Send $1 for 
complete set of samples and color cards. 


> 
This $1 may be applied to your next 
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GLASS ART When our Executive Secretary, Mr. 


Ayer, visited Blenko’s shops in Mil- 
ton, West Virginia last year, he was 
% fascinated by the artistry in crea- 
tive glass-making. That fascination 
resulted in this story, made possible 


WEST VIRGINIA by President Blenko who is justly 


proud of a business that rose from 
a beginning of near-failure to one 
of national recognition. 


(((Dean Warren Lambert) ) ) 


In a little town in West Virginia an art that began with the 
Pyramids has found new vitality in modern American ini- 
tiative and in the instinct for fine craftsmanship which is 
part of the heritage of the Appalachian people. 

The town is Milton; the art is the making of stained glass. The 
craftsmanship and initiative come from the Blenko Glass Company 
and its hundred-sixty employees, who have mastered this ancient 
skill and established it in the New World. 

The company's name comes from a man named William Blenko, 
a glassmaker in England who shipped glass to American artists. In 
1893 he decided to start a glassmaking business here, and settled at 
Kokomo, Indiana, because of the natural gas available there. (Fuel 
for the furnaces is one of the greatest production costs. ) 

In those days Blenko made glass exclusively for church windows 
and related uses. The artists in whose studios the windows were 
designed and assembled had a prejudice against native glass; they 
demanded the English-made product so tenaciously that Blenko's 
first efforts were unsuccessful. For awhile he sold glass back to 
England, finally he found that the only way he could get Americans 
to buy his product was to go back to Britain and ship it to them across 
the ocean. 

But America still called him. Five years later he came back, 
started in Point Marion, Pennsylvania, moved to Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, brought English glassmakers to work in his factory to 
please the finicky artists, who still demanded English skill. Even 
then it was no go. His son, William H. Blenko, who had joined him, 
went to another job in Chicago, and the plan again seemed abandoned. 

But enthusiasm was something Blenko never lost, whatever went 
against him. In 1922 he was seventy, but he had the courage to be- 
gin again. Milton, West Virginia was the site of his new effort; his 
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son came back to work with him, 
and for five years and the ensuing 
depression period they struggled 
in a business which seemed to hold 
no future. 

William Blenko, Sr. died in 
1934, but he had lived to see the 
tide change. A large department 
store in Boston wanted handmade 
flower vases and tableware of 
skilled design. Previously this 
had come from Venice; the Boston 
store asked if Blenko would make 
it, and instead of the restricted 
field of making church windows, 
the company found opened to it a 
new, wider, and highly promising 
field. 

Since then the fame of Blenko 
glass has spread far and wide. 
Their tableware, fine vases, beautiful art objects of stained glass 
of a wide variety are known all over America. Much of the glass 
in the windows of Washington Cathedral, the cathedrals of St. John 
the Divine and St. Patrick in New York City, the Harkness Library 
at Yale, the Chapel of Duke University, the new cathedral at Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, is Blenko, and the restoration of the glassware for 
Colonial Williamsburg was another of the company's outstanding 
achievements. 

Pliny quoted a legend that glass was discovered by the Phoenicians 
in Syria. Historians generally suppose that the honor belonged to 
the ancient Egyptians, and the process of glass-blowing is recorded 
on the walls of tombs dating to the XI dynasty, about 3000 B. C. It 
was not used for windows, in the general sense, until Roman times, 
and by early Arabians, who filled wall openings with lattices fitted 
in with brightly colored bits of glass. Gradually Venice came to 
dominate the craft, which spread farther and farther into Europe, 
bound by the tradition that fine glass-blowing could only be handed 
down from father to son. 

The tradition Blenko disproved, for their workers have learned = 3 
the art on the job, from old, experienced glass—blowers to be sure, ' 
but without any limitations of close-guarded family secrets. 

If you visit the Blenko glassworks they will explain to you that 
actually what is usually called "stained glass" is no such thing. 
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Oxide or chloride of silver painted on glass will, when fired, stain 
it, but the only color possible is a clear yellow. The tints in church 
windows and Blenko art pieces are colors in the glass itself, pro- 
duced usually by adding various metallic oxides to the molten be- 
ginnings. 

The glass must be kept at a temperature of 2400° F for twenty- 
four hours, and then at 1900° F for another twelve. Skilled workers 
then take it, white hot and in liquid gobs, and, working in teams, by 
blowing and manipulating it at the end of a blowpipe, shape a bubble 
controlled by an applewood mold opened and closed around the glass 
as it develops. This may then be blown out into a curved cylinder , 
the ends cut off by flame, and annealed in a gas-fired oven named 
the "lehr." Then it is cut lengthwise, softened in a reheating furnace, 
and opened out into a flat sheet. 

Vases and the like begin the same way, and are shaped either by 
the centrifugal method or with applewood molds, being reheated sev- 
eral times in the process to keep them soft and workable, and guided 
as they take form with various special tools. 

And what does an industry like this, producing the finest sort of 
artwork both for public shrines and for private homes, known over 
the entire country, mean for the area around Milton? The effect 
can hardly be less than great, for the annual payroll, almost entire- 
ly to local employees, is over half a million dollars a year. And 
out of the town's population of fifteen hundred, one hundred and sixty 
are Blenko workers. 

Nor can one neglect the benefits of the chance to learn a fine 
skill which the company offers to the interested. Most of the work- 
ers are young, probably in the mid-thirties and under on the aver- 
age. The company has hired people who came to it as it grew, with- 
out seeking particular types. Some of the boys went to high school; 
some have slight formal education. There is no specific training 
program, but there is opportunity for practice, essential in a skill 
like glassblowing which is more a personal art than a mechanical 
process. The truly interested boys practice on their own time, 
learning and improving as they go along, The disinterested quickly 
fall out of the ranks. 

The older experienced workers in the past willingly lent tools 
and advice, and the young fellows, as they mastered the trade, 

i: * found continual opportunity in the general expansion of the Blenko 
company's business. This,by and large, has been the teaching pro- 
cess: interest, practice, personal experience on the job. At the 
beginning there were two old men from Sweden who were highly ex- 
perienced in the work. Three or four young men who learned from 
them are still on the job and now teaching others. 
















































The Southern Mountains are increasingly famous for this sort 
of fine product. In addition to the vast outpouring of coal, the timber 
resources, the great new industries of the hills, this smaller but 
equally impressive kind of manufacture, trading on the nation's de- 
sire for things of a cultural meaning as well as for the blood and & 
bones of industry, is fulfilling all the promise of the mountaineer's 
innate love for things well made by hand. Such concerns as Blenko 
are more than mere companies producing goods; they are a contin- 
uation and a realization of a cultural heritage. 


(Dean Warren Lambert is known for his acting, his engaging ability 
to tell a good story, for his thorough knowledge and love of history, 
for his assistant editorship of THE CITIZEN, Berea’s weekly news- 
paper, and for many other abilities. He has taken time out of his 
busy schedule to write this story for us.) 





(Combining technical experience with imaginative craftsmanship, 
this Blenko man shapes a blown piece of hot glass into final form.) 
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Permission to reprint this story was given 


The Bully by the author, Jerry Paul Perry of Chattan- 


ooga. “ The Bully” originally appeared in the 
annual publication of Twenty Writers at Berea 


College. Only twenty years old, Jerry has 
e * ((((Jerry Perry)))) 
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demonstrated his creative ability as an author, 
actor, painter, potter and sculptor; he's also 
an A student. Just as Jerry has written about 
his own background, each of you can write a- 
bout the Appalachian area you know so well. 
MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK will be glad to receive 
your typed manuscripts. Any that cannot be 
used will be returned immediately. 





Early this afternoon I heard that they would be waiting for me. 
This wasn't the first time. They have waited before, but most of 
the time I get away. One time they caught me. They didn't hurt 
me much. They made a circle and pushed me back and forth from 
side to side. Ray, the one I hate most, tore my shirt. He hit my 
arms and shoulders with his fist, and when I ran he grabbed my 
coat and it tore, and thoy all laughed and chased me. 

Sometimes they give me the cigarette treatment on the play- 
ground, or unbutton my pants in front of the girls, or slap me hard 
below my belt, but it isn't as bad as after school, because then 
there is no one but me to face them. 

Ray is the worst one of them. His brother is the biggest boy 
in the school; even the teachers are afraid of his brother, but they 
fail him anyway. One day he brought a black-jack to class. Ray 
is smaller than I am and skinnier, but he is mean. His mother and 
father don't want him; he says so himself and laughs about it. Ray 
is awfully nervous and mean. You can't tell the teachers about how 
he is. It will just be worse. 

I know when to run. As soon as the last bell rings, I go down 
the steps and out the back door. I skirt around the corner of the 
school and go through the hedge. I fall across a ditch. My feet get 
wet, but I get up and run frantically through the woods almost cry- 
ing. I circle a full mile out of the way, down alleys and across 
muddy vacant lots. I run all the way; several times I think I see 
them behind me. I! am still breathing hard and trembling when I 
get into our neighborhood and see our house. I know I have gotten 
away. 

As I come into our yard, my daddy sees me. I made the mis- 
take once of telling him about them. Then he told me about the Navy. 
He said that he had been afraid of some men once, too, but he 
learned to box, and he fought them and won. It was bloody, but he 
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beat them. He kept on boxing a while, but then he got out of the 
Navy and became a policeman. He isn't afraid of anybody now. 


He tried to tell me what to do, but it didn't help. I was afraid 
just the same, and he didn't understand about Ray and his brother 
and the black-jack and all those other boys and how they like to a 
hurt people. 
"Son," my daddy says, "did it happen again today?" 
I don't want to tell him, but he sees it is so just the same. He 
lays down the shovel where he has been digging to plant an evergreen 
bush and walks over to me. My daddy is very big and he talks softly. 
"It's all right, son. You are still my boy although you are 
afraid." 
I turn and go into the house. He has never said anything like 
that before. He means what he said. My father knows I am a coward. 
Next day in lunch line Ray pushes in front of me. He jabs me 
a couple of times in the ribs, but it doesn't hurt much. 
"Watch out, Ray," I plead. "Quit now, Ray! Aw, don't, Rayi" 
"We missed you yesterday!" says Ray. "We're gonna set with 
you now at the table! You be real sure and save us a place." 
I am all shaky when I find a table. It is the last table in the row, 
table nine. Here it comes now, I think. Why can't they leave me 
alone? I haven't ever done a thing to them. I almost blubber. I @} 
want to tell a teacher, but it won't help. Here it comes now. Ray 
comes with five of his friends: they are laughing at the joke. Here 
it comes now. They are all laughing. Here it comes now. They 
sit down. 
"J think you done spilt your milk!" says Ray. 
"Look out, Ray. It's mine. Let me have it, Ray," I say. 
"Why, you done spilt it all over your shirt! You've done mess- 
ed your shirt up." 
"Look what you did!" I gasp, staggering up with the stained 
shirt tail. "Look what you did!" 
"Meet me after school, Chicken Puke, and I'll clean it up for 
you!" 
They all laugh. I feel my leg jerk and tremble and I want to cry. 
"Want to fight me for it, huh?" he says. "Fight me or run home 
and tell your flat-foot old man!" 
"I'll fight you! And your face. . . will look like a tank hit it!" 
Then there was a great silence at table nine. & 


(Copyright 1955 by Jerry Paul Perry) 
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If You Were Among The 
50,000 
Who Saw and Enjoyed Paul Green's Newest Hit 


B @®@ WILDERNESS ROAD 


“ American drama reached for and found a new dimension 
... the touring American public...will be moved by it..... 
‘Wilderness Road’ is first rate...exciting to the eye and 
ear... the singing is rich and right...the dances make one 
wish for more. ” New York Herald Tribune 


ANNOUNCING 
The Second Season 





JULY 
and 
AUGUST 
PAUL GREEN SAM SELDEN 
Author Director 


Nightly except Sundays 


1956 Sixty Performances 1956 


CAST OF 100 





Indian Fort Theatre in the Berea College Forest 
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THE DAVIDSON STORY... 


In Western North Carolina, in the middle of Swannanoa valley’s long, 
curving lap there is a man who lives exactly the kind of life he wants 
to live. He works when he takes a notion at just what he wants to work 
at. He gets up before breakfast, plays the 
violin, reads the New Yorker. He knows lat- 
in. He drives a Chevrolet that has a front 
hub-cap off. He has some apple trees. He 
is past fifty. He is not married. Sometimes 
back up at his hunting cabin he sleeps all 
night with his clothes on. (He never hunts) 
He says only what needs to be said. Leaves 
the rest to himself. He bears every stamp 
of a mountain man and at the same time 
ems of a completely different tree. In 
other words, Hardy Davidson is Hardy Da- 
vidson. There is none like him anywhere, 
thank God. Or again, maybe that’s too 
bad. 








PRESENT AND PAST @ 









HARDY DAVIDSON, whose picture appeared on a recent cover 

of this magazine, lives on property claimed by his great, great 

uncle, Samuel Davidson, over a century ago. The Davidsons 
at one time owned a huge portion of the Swannanoa Valley. Now the 
Davidson property, about seventy-five acres known as PINE GROVE 
FARM, is owned and managed by Hardy and his two sisters. 

After Mr. Davidson tried his hand at several vocations, he at- 
tended the University of North Carolina for a year. Then in 1947 he 
settled down to teaching at Warren Wilson College near his home in 
Swannanoa. His love of woodcarving has always been strong. Aside 
from his teaching he found time to make a beautiful violin and carve 
wooden ducks, finished to life-like realness by his own secret color- 
ing process. (He markets his ducks all over the country.) He also 
took spare hours to chisel out complex Shakesperian reliefs and tra- 
ditional ballad scenes in dark hard wood. Soon it was Appalachian 
folk dance figures and quality furniture of rare and intricate designs. 
Ideas were still coming. 
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In 1953 he gave up teaching to claim his hours exclusively for 
creation in wood. Since then he has tried larger figures, such as 
the mountain dancers on the cover of this issue. These carved pieces 
stand two feet high, and sell for twenty dollars and up. 

Though he generally is a quiet man, Hardy Davidson is a sought- 
after speaker. His poignant wit and unique brand of humor give his 
talks, on such subjects as "Cleaning Out the Attic," an almost hys- 
terically comical appeal. 

He is a fence rail authority on Buncombe county history. His 
wide reading, his varied collection of pioneer relics, his far-dating 
ties with the land in which he lives make him the target of magazine 
editors and newsmen alike. 

Tourists' dollars account for an important amount of Mr. David- 
son's income. Besides buying his carvings ingift shops, tourists 
spend quiet nights in his five-gabled house at PINE GROVE FARM. 
Often visitors, impressed by the atmosphere of the farm, return to 
spend entire summers on the place. Sometimes they sit under the 
mimosa trees, listening to Hardy talk as the full beauty of an Appala- 
chian twilight settles around them. Then it is they are caught in 
Appalachia's spell. . .then the toxic spirit of the mountains is in 


them, glowing as dull and steady in their eyes as the sun-forsaken 
west. Then it is Hardy tells the Davidson story: 


(Mr. Davidson’s cabin, showing family relics and many of his carvings. ) 
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Samuel sat at the trading post, there at Old Fort, and listened to their 
stories. They told him, those hunters, of the wild and beautiful land far- 
ther on, beyond the Blue Ridge's great barrier. That was 1784. 

They told him he was a fool to go. His brother had been killed in 1776 

_ by Indians, along with his wife and children. Sam was sure to have trouble 
if he took his family into that valley with no protection save a single rifle. Ca 1 
He was sure to. 

Samuel Davidson must have had wild raw blood in him. He must have 
had a strong craving for elbow room, and a mighty love of free air and wild, 
verdant grass and quick, raucous streams. He must have loved the wind 
in his eyes and the rain on his back and the damp, rich feel of unbroken 
soil in his fingers to set out from Old Fort with a wife, a baby, and a Negro 
slave woman. It was early autumn, 1784. 

On Christian Creek, close to where the Swannanoa becomes the French 
Broad River, Samuel smoothed down a level square of ground to make the 
floor of his cabin. He laid in a supply of meat, and began clearing new- 
ground for future planting. He had not seen an Indian. It figured in his 
mind that the Indians had disappeared from the valley, leaving it to him and 
the tall cane, the pea vine and the virgin oak. 

One morning after the cabin was finished, he went to fetch his horse to 
start the day's work. The horse, with a small bell tied to its neck, had 
been allowed to wander free to seek forage among the lush vegetation. Sam 
heard the small tinkle. He followed it up the sharp spine of a hill. All a- 
round him he could see milky curls of fog sweeping light and swift out of 
hill pockets. Morning was breaking fast. { 

At the cabin Mrs. Davidson listened to the weakening tinkle of the fa- 
miliar bell. Suddenly a sharp realization hit her. The bell! It was not 
sounding in the right rhythm, the usual gait. That realization pounded in 
her like the stroke of doom. 

She had reached the edge of the cleared field, in the direction of the bell, 
when the rifle crack came. She stopped dead. It was not the voice of Sam's 
rifle. No use to call now. No use to warn. 

The strength and coolness with which Mrs. Davidson acted at that mo- 
ment says something of the pioneer woman. Grief stricken, she left the 
cabin and ail it sheltered. She walked, with her baby and Negro woman, 
sixteen rugged miles through unmarked territory. Weak and brush-torn, 
she found Old Fort by sheer determination. 

Volunteers, mainly relatives, went immediately to the place Mrs. David- 
son described to them. They found Sam's horse, and the bell was gone from 
his neck. The wife had reasoned right: The Cherokees had lured Sam into 
the woods with the bell. Before he guessed the trick, they had shot him 
from a laurel thicket. He had fallen, probably not seeing the ones who had 
shot him. It was 1784. 

The volunteer party found Samuel Davidson beside the trail not far from 7 
his cabin. He had been scalped. They buried him and set out for revenge. 

After jumping a band of Cherokee hunters, they killed several of the Indians, 
assumed they were Sam's murderers, and returned to Old Fort. 
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It was not long until other men followed the Davidson trail west. Sam's 
twin brother, Major William Davidson, and a man named Alexander led 
the way. The western march was on. Old Fort was no longer the last 
post west of the Blue Ridge. The Blue Ridge was no longer a barrier. 

A permanent settlement was begun on the Swannanoa River—in the mid- 
dle of a long, curving lap that still is as lush and beautiful a valley as you 
will find in any mountain country. On one hillside, visible from the heart 
of Swannanoa land, there is a headstone that reads: 


Here lies 
See SAMUEL DAVIDSON 
First white settler in 
~ Western North Carolina 
», Killed here by Cherokees 
1784 










SHORT COURSE OFFERED AT 
J.C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL 











"Community Living" is the subject of a short course at the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, February lst 
through the 5th, 1956. "How To Work With Groups of People in a 
Community" will be the emphasis this year. Agencies and organ- 
izations cooperating with the folk school in this short course include 
the following: Churches, schools, community clubs. The Council 

of Southern Mountains, and the Extensive Services of Georgia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. The cost is $25.00 for food, lodging, and 


tuition. 
- YJ f 
~~ 
MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL 


The twenty-first annual Mountain Folk Festival will be held at 
Berea College, April 5--8, 1956. This festival is held to encourage 
the use and preservation of folk material, and to unite with interested 
people in non-competitive recreation. Write Frank Smith for details. 








This article is about Hastern Kentucky in particular, but the 
problems set forth and the pictures drawn speak for many other 
sections of our country where men mine coal for a living. By 
kind permission of the author, Gerald Griffin, and KENTUCKY 
BUSINESS we reprint it here. KENTUCKY BUSINESS wrote: ‘‘ Many 
stories have been written about Eastern Kentucky. Most of them 
have been slanted, biased articles---stories portraying igno- 
rant, bare footed mountaineers whose favorite pastime is feud- 
ing...Determined to present to its readers a thorough, objective, 
and true-to-life portrayal of this mis-interpreted people and 
their troubled economy, KENTUCKY BUSINESS called on the talented 
head of The Louisville Courier-Journal’ s Eastern Kentucky Bureau. 
Gerald Griffin knows every road and creek bed, every hollow, 
every coal camp in his territory...” Read on as he tells... ai 








THE TRUTH ABOUT EASTERN KENTUCKY 


LECTRIC WASHING machines and refrigerators still can be seen oc- 

casionally on the front porches of humble cottages in the coal-mining 
camps of Eastern Kentucky. But there are not as many of them, by far, 
as there were a few years back when money was easy to come by and was 
to be spent freely for whatever struck the fancy of the miner or the 
miner's wife. 

People out of work don't sink money into gadgets they can get along 
without. In fact, it's precious little money they can sink period. And 


“ * 4 = - 
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Not many homes have washers on the porches today... 
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when the purchasing power of the coal miner is curtailed it is reflected 
on business generally throughout the three great valleys of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. These are the Big Sandy, the Kentucky, and the Cumberland. All 
are coal-producing valleys. 

Coal is the life blood of the Kentucky mountain region which roughly 
embraces the eastern third of the Commonwealth. Veins of it in variable 
thicknesses underlay vast areas. There are times when it can be com- 
pared with black gold. Much more often it is a drug on the market. It's 
in the drug stage at present. The bottom has dropped out of the market. 
And as a direct result, Eastern Kentucky's economy is affected adversely. 

The Eastern Kentucky coal industry has had its ups and downs with 
every boom followed by a much longer period of depression. Two World 
Wars boosted coal production and created sellers' markets, climaxing in 
the peak year of 1947. Then Casey lowered the boom. 

Coal, so bountifully bestowed on Kentucky by nature, is stored-up 
energy drawn from the sun. Billions of years were required in its meta- 
morphosis from giant ferns which shaded the earth long before trees had 
learned how to grow. 

In its evolution, coal passed through several stages in a progressive 
scale of hardness from peat to lignite to bituminous to anthracite. All of 
these fuels are found in the United States although Kentucky has only bi- 
tuminous coal. Anthracite is limited to Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky's vast deposits of bituminous coal are found in three great 
fields, the Big Sandy, the Hazard and the Harlan, with some in the Jellico 
Field, which lies mainly in North Tennessee. Eastern Kentucky's coal is 
of two general types: by-products, or coking coal, and domestic, or steam 
coal. All of it is of high quality. 

Most of the by-products coal is found in the Big Sandy Field in Pike, 
Floyd, and Letcher Counties. This type of coal is used primarily in the 
manufacture of steel. When the steel mills hum the Big Sandy prospers. 
But the steel mills are far below maximum production now. They can get 
along without the amount of coke they had to have during the war. What 
coal the steel mills need they can procure from their own captive coal 
mines. They don't find it necessary to purchase from the independent op- 
erators. Verily it's now a buyers' market. 

Many factors have contributed to the distressful situation of Eastern 
Kentucky's coal industry which in turn, gives a dismal outlook to business 
in general throughout the area, excluding a few bright spots. 

Independent operators of the larger mines more or less agree on the 
causes leading up to the predicament in which they find themselves. One 
of these is overproduction. A dozen years ago the industry was fairly 
stable. Then came the war amd a demand for more coal. The demand 
continued to grow faster than the coal could be produced. Existing oper- 
ations were expanded. New mines were opened. Mechanization was in- 
creased to speed up production. As one operator explained," Everybody 
wanted to get into the coal business." 
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Over Expansion of Mines 


The more money that was made in coal the more mines were dug. 
Little truck mines sprang up all over the landscape. The highways were 
jammed with coal trucks. The railroads were having a hard time provid- 
ing enough coal gondolas to haul the product. Buyers were bidding against 
each other for coal. Any kind of coal, regardless of quality, ash or sul- 
phur content, could be disposed of at a big price. Money came easy. For- 
tunes were made. As a result, the industry overexpanded And a lot of 
operators were left holding the bag. 

The increased cost of production was another factor. In the organ- 
ized fields the miners, through their union, demanded and were granted, 
not without protest from the operators, continual wage increases until now 
the basic daily wage is $18.75 for an eight-hour day which isn't eight hours 
at all when portal-to-portal pay and lunch time is considered. At least, 
that's the operators' viewpoint. 

Along with progressive wage increases the union procured steady 
increases in its tapping of the operators for contributions to its Health 
and Welfare Fund until now the operators are forced to pay the union 40¢ 
a ton for every ton mined by union labor. And all Eastern Kentucky coal, 
except that mined in Clay and most of Leslie counties, is produced by union 
labor. Owners of coal lands leased to operators usually are paid only 
ten to twenty cents a ton for coal extracted. 





Fewer coal trains leave the hollows for market... 
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Also contributing to the high-production cost of Eastern Kentucky 
coal is the thinness of many seams, making it impracticable and uneco- 
nomical to go in for mechanization in a big way. Engineers estimate that 
the average thickness of Eastern Kentucky coalseamsis only 42 inches. 

Of course some of the seams may be as much as ten feet thick, but to 
arrive at the average, a great deal must be much thinner than 42 inches. 
The thin seams must be mined with limited mechanieal aid, whereas the 
thick seams can be extracted with maximum machinery and minimum man- 
power. 

In a highly competitive industry such as coal now finds itself, the 
Eastern Kentucky operations are at a distinct disadvantage. In its strug- 
gle for markets, most Eastern Kentucky coal must compete against coal 
produced in the unorganized fields of Virginia, Western Kentucky and the 
two non-union counties of its own area. These unorganized fields can af- 
ford to undercut the selling price because they can operate cheaper with a 
considerably lower miners' wage scale and no forced contribution to the 
Health and Welfare Fund of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Unions Enforce Contracts 

The union sees to it that its contract with the Eastern Kentucky oper- 
ators is enforced to the letter whereas in other fields it has been charged 
that such is not always the case. As an example, the Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Company, which owns several big mines in McCreary County near 
the Tennessee line, claims that it was forced to go out of the underground 
coal-mining business because it was required to adhere to the union wage 
scale and pay the 40-cent Welfare Fund contribution in an unsuccessful 
attempt to compete with unionized Tennessee mines which, with the tacit 
consent of union leaders, blithely ignore the wage part of the contract. 
Quality being equal, it takes only a few cents a ton in price differential 
to spell the difference between finding a ready market and selling no coal 
at all. 

Then there's the unfavorable freight-rate differential which nearly all 
operators claim is a distinct handicap to Eastern Kentucky. The railroads 
do not charge a certain amount per ton per mile in the shipment of coal. 
If they did, precious little Eastern Kentucky coal ever wouid be sold in 
normal times, for coal in that area often is shipped right through compet- 
ing coal fields in reaching the markets. The Virginia and some of the 
West Virginia fields stand between Kentucky and the Atlantic Seaboard 
markets and the ports from which coal is placed on ocean freighters for 
export. The West Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois fields are much 
closer to the Great Lakes parts and the Mid-West markets. 

Figuring out coal rate scales is a complex business often confusing 
even to the operators. Without regarding per-ton-per-mile shipping costs, 
the railroads charge so much per ton from one area to another. Most 
Eastern Kentucky operators claim they have to pay more per ton to reach 
their market than do the competing fields. Or at least the buyers have to 
pay the rate. Naturally, the buyers are going to pass that increase on to 
the operators by offering that much less for the product. They are not 











Once prosperous mining camps are becoming ghost towns .... 





going to pay more for Eastern Kentucky Coal when they can get all they 
want for less money. 

In a nutshell, Eastern Kentucky's general economic conditions are in 
a bad way because the coal industry there is in a bad way and coal is suf- 
fering because of the high cost of production—including labor—unfavorable @ 
freight rates and the terrific inroads that competing fuels are making on 
the industry everywhere. 

The competition facing Kentucky mountain coal is accentuated by de- 
creased demand for hard fuel. 

In the first place, the big coal consumers have taken advantage of a 
comparatively peaceful labor picture during the past year when no general 
strikes afflicted the industry, to build huge stockpiles of coal. Many of 
these consumers, having run out of storage space, are now resorting to 
these piles for current use. They are not in the market for any more coal 
just now. And they know they can replenish their supplies at any time. 

That ties in with overproduction. 
Railroads Convert to Diesel 

Then the changeover by railroads from steam to disel locomotives and 
by householders from coal to gas-burning furnaces for heating purposes 
has taken a huge chunk out of the coal market. Before the advent of diesel- 
ization, the railroads purchased tremendous quantities of bituminous coal 
to create the steam necessary to power their locomotives. But when they 
found that they could pull their trains more economically and more effi- 
ciently with oil burners they turned away from coal...even the railroads q 4 
that couldn't exist without the revenue they obtain from hauling coal. 

Hand-in-hand with the development of dieselization has come the un- 
restricted importation of residual fuel oil in vast quantities from islands 
off the coast of South America. Coal producers contend that this has had 
a tremendously adverse affect on their industry. Residual oil is what's 
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left of petroleum after the gasoline and other valuable products have been 
extracted. Then it is shipped cheaply by ocean-going tankers to the At- 
lantic Seaboard states where it becomes a cheap fuel in utilities plants 
that formerly used steam coal for that purpose. 

This imported, cheap fuel oil—sold for what it will bring—has had 
its effect on Eastern Kentucky. Operators in that area contend that this 
steady flow of foreign waste oil has taken a large market away from 
Virginia mines which have entered into the competition with Kentucky 
mines for the Mid-West market. They claim they had too much compe- 
tition as it was without having to take on Virginia. 

Operators and union leaders see eye to eye on that problem, declar- 
ing that this importation has caused the loss of a coal outlet with the re- 
sultant loss of revenue by coal-carrying railroads and the unemployment 
of many railroad employees. They are seeking to have a tariff placed on 
the competitive foreign residual although taking no stand against the use 
of residual oil produced in the United States. 

The constant increase in the use of natural gas in homes and indus- 
tries has cut deeply into coal production everywhere with the race between 
Gulf Coast gas fields to build huge pipe-lines from Texas and Louisiana to 
the industrial East. At least four of these gas pipe-lines snake their way 
across Kentucky from Tennessee to the West Virginia line, passing right 
through, or mighty close to, the Eastern Kentucky coal fields. 

Because natural-gas furnaces are clean and easy to operate, thou- 
sands of Kentucky homes in recent years have converted from coal to gas 
for heating purposes. Some have converted to their sorrow, taking the 
plight of Somerset during the January cold spell as an example. They 
ran out of gas down there. 

As a direct result of the factors mentioned, Eastern Kentucky is fac- 
ing a bleak economic outlook if not quite already in a depression. Busi- 
ness is far from humming, although a traveling salesman who stopped in 
Pikeville recently admitted that his sales were at their peak. He sells 
flour. He explained that when there's a money shortage his sales sky- 
rocket because a housewife can cook biscuits at home a dang sight cheap- 
er than she can buy bread at a store. 

And coal miners who were flush with money for a few years up to 
1948 aren't running over each other in a race to buy expensive items such 
as electric refrigerators and washing machines to set out on the front 
porch because there wasn't room for them in their shacks. They don't 
buy expensive automobiles any more, either. 

Thousands of unemployed coal miners have emigrated from the Ken- 
tucky hill country during the past few years seeking a livelihood in De- 
troit, Dayton, and other industrial centers out of the state. They could 
find no work near home. Thousands more are trying to exist on unem- 
ployment benefits while waiting around in the hope that the coal business 
will pick up soon. 

Because there is comparatively little land suitable for agriculture in 
most of Eastern Kentucky the unemployed coal miners can't pick up even 
a little seasonal work as people can in other sections. 











With the coal industry almost flat on its back, one might well wonder 
what Eastern Kentuckians are doing to remedy their economic situation. 
There's not a great deal they can do for themselves. What they need is 
some kind of industries other than coal to take up the unemployment slack 
and pump pay-roll money into their economic arteries. 

Over in the Cumberland River Valley things are different and the peo- 
ple around Somerset are hopeful of luring additional industries into their 
immediate area. 

Cumberland Lake, a vast body of relatively pure water created by the 
construction of the Wolf Creek Dam by the Federal Goverment across the 
Cumberland River, has impounded plenty of industrial cold water. This 
lake also has made it possible to ship coal from the Pulaski field in the 
eastern section of the county directly to adequate industrial sites accessi- 
ble to the main line of the Southern Railroad and to arterial highways both 
east and west and north and south. And a barge line already is in opera- 
tion on the lake, transporting coal and crushed rock in huge steel scows 
brought from New Orleans to the dam without touching dry land. 

The Somerset Chamber of Commerce is optimistic over the chance of 
getting a factory to be located within seven miles of the city, possibly at 
Burnside. This plant would employ about 300 people, There's some talk 
of another much larger plant that has given some consideration to that area 
as a possible plant site. And it has been whispered around that the Feder- 
al Goverment conceivably might utilize a site somewhere within the bounds 
of the Cumberland National Forest for the establishment of an atomic en- 
ergy plant. 

Non-coal industry would help 

An atomic energy plant in Eastern Kentucky would go a long way to- 
ward solving the coal problem as enormous amounts of fuel are required 
in the production of atomic energy. The atomic plant at Piketon, Ohio, has 
been of no help to Eastern Kentucky coal producers because it does not plan 
the purchase of a single pound of Kentucky coal. It can buy its fuel cheap- 
er from the near-by fields of Ohio and West Virginia due to cheaper trans- 
portation. West Virginia coal, especially from the Kanawha Valley, is in 
a much more favorable position to dispense coal to the Piketon plant and to 
the Mid-West market than its neighboring Big Sandy Field because it can 
ship cheaper, utilizing the canalized Kanawha River. 

Although there has been an influx of industries into some parts of Ken- 
tucky from the great industrial centers of the North and East in recent 
years, the mountain region has failed to attract manufacturing plants in 
any appreciable degree. Lack of desirable plant sites has been one reason 
for this failure in some sections. Fear of the powerful United Mine Work- 
ers Union and its subsidiary, the United Construction Union, or District 
50, is another. 

Now, in the midst of all this Eastern Kentucky gloom, let's take a look 
forward and see what the future might have in store for the area. 

Starting with the Big Sandy Valley, there's almost unlimited reserves 
of top-grade by-products coal beneath those hills in Pike, Floyd, Letcher, 
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Inadequate school buildings are being replaced by modern structures... 


and parts of Breathitt counties. A recent study by the Kentucky Geologi- 
cal Survey revealed great quantities of commercial clays, brines and sands. 
There's a limited amount of agricultural land but it can produce excellent 
strawberries which do not require thick soil or much acreage. Fine ap- 
ples are grown in Johnson county. Sorghum cane grows prolifically in the 
valley. 

For years, visionaries in the valley have preached a crusade seeking 
to have the Federal Government canalize the Big Sandy and its two main 
forks, the Tug and the Levisa. Although this effort has come to naught, 

a movement is now under way to have the Government construct a series 
of reservoir impoundment dams in the upper reaches of the main forks as 
part of a flood-control program. Engineers contend that these proposed 
reservoirs would serve the additional purposes of providing a steady sup- 
ply of industrial water and would provide a prime recreational attraction 
for tourists. Similar reservoirs are sought for the upper Kentucky River 
valley. 

New Tourist Developments 

Although the Big Sandy region never has had its share of the tourist 
trade, that situation stands to be eased somewhat with the establishment 
of a state park on the shores of Dewey Lake in Floyd County. The Ken- 
tucky Department of Conservation is seriously interested in the project 
and probably it will get started in the next few months. Only a few details 
are yet to be worked out between Henry Ward, State Commissioner of Con- 
servation, and Federal officials. Even without a park, the lake, easily 
accessible from U. S. Highway 23, last year lured half a million automo- 
biles, according to government count. A park there, with cottages and a 
restaurant, along with adequate bathing and fishing facilities could be ex- 
pected to draw many more tourists. 

Another tourist luring park is being seriously considered for the 
Breaks of Sandy, or Breaks of Cumberland as it is called in Virginia. 
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A resolution already has been introduced into the Kentucky Legislature 
to authorize the Governor of Kentucky to enter into a compact with the 
Governor of Virginia for the joint establishment of a park in the Breaks 
area by the two Commonwealths. 

The Cumberland River valley, despite the present bleak conditions 
in the Harlan Coal Field, has probably a much brighter outlook than the 
other two great watersheds in Eastern Kentucky, especially in its south- 
ern reaches, since the creation of Lake Cumberland. The lake itself al- 
ready is a growing and thriving tourist attraction, offering excellent fish- 
ing. And its boating lure is so great that a big regatta is held there each 
year. 

In this area, the city of London has made remarkable strides after 
being chosen as Kentucky's first test city. London, Corbin, and Somer- 
set have developed excellent motels and restaurants while trying hard to 
make themselves attractive. The new town of Burnside already is a 
resort center. 

And whereas the U.M. W. has been extracting millions from Eastern 
Kentucky coal companies for its Health and Welfare Fund, the union is be- 
ginning to pour a lot of this money back into the area. The union has al- 
ready broken ground for modern, well-equipped hospitals at Pikeville, 
McDowell, Whitesburg, Hazard and Middlesboro. These hospitals, while 
primarily for miners and their families, will be open to the general public. 

Now if industry happens to be interested, it can find in Eastern Ken- 
tucky an abundance of coal, native labor, power, raijl and highway trans- 
portation, an adequate supply of industrial water in some places, and the 
open arms of a public eager to serve on the welcoming committee. It can 
find building sites for factories, a comparatively mild climate, and attrac- 
tive towns well equipped with fine schools, churches, hospitals and recre- 
ational facilities. # 


| GATLINBURG CONFERENCE | 


Plans for the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Council are already 
under way. Conference Chairman Dr. Robert Metcalfe assures us of 
many interesting and important activities this year. PLAN TO ATTEND! 
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Annual Conference dates: February 8,9,10,11...1956. 





All who attend Conference may enjoy special hotel rates! !! 
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YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Aotel 


GATLINBURG, TENN. 


Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- 


and STILL Favorite 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








RICHARD CHASE has charmed audiences from coast-to-coast 
with his "white magic." He has told the tales at ladies' teas 
and at school assemblies, at business men's meetings and 
while driving along in his station wagon. But he is his wick- 
edest, white magically speaking, in the country where his 
kind of people dwell. ..where the tales live, and grow, and 
change color with the weather. ..where men have time to prop 
a foot on the fence and swap yarns. ..where young'uns love the 
tales as much as a drink of spring water on a hot day... and 
that's where he takes us now with his camera... into Jacktale 
Country. 


Smith Harman and Carrie Harman (right) know 
the tales by heart, and they tell them the 
way they’ re supposed to be told... 


When deep shadows lie along the 
ridges, and chickens flutter in- 

to the apple trees, mountain kids 
take notice, for soon it will be 
tale-telling time inside the house. 
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LAND like this is where Jack roamed. A 
Houses and nice barns at the bottom of R 
smooth-sloping hills looked good in his ° 
eyes. But after he'd been in one place ; 
just so long, his foot would get to itching, N 
and before long... A 


Jack would be sitting on the fence, 
looking out over the slopes, won- 
dering how the King was getting a- 
long with his newground, or how 
the old rich doctor's girl was... 


Pretty soon, after he'd told his Ma / 
goodbye, he'd strike out till he came “a 

to a bunch of boys playing "follow the 

leader."" Course, he would join right 

in at the tail end, and pretty soon they 
would end up in a corn shock, listen- 

ing to Jack tell of his travels, daring 

him to prove he was so brave... 











PEOPLE who love the 
tales. ..all ages. These 
Appalachian faces express 
the enjoyment of folk lore 
that is universal... 

















This girl is rapt in the wonder and exaggeration of it all... 


e 





Three gigglers let loose 
their joy. What else is 
there to do, but to laugh 
and enjoy... 





The mountain man at left doesn't 
understand yet, but the boys do. 
One says, "Well-l-1, I'll be," 
and the other: 'Hm-m-m, now, 
maybe..." 
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A Living Heritage... 


The Council of Southern Mountain Workers is not a sales 
agency, but it does distribute material dealing with the 
authentic folk traditions of the Southern Appalachians. The 
following publications are now available from the Council 
office, and all of them help to properly interpret our 
region. All items are shipped postpaid. 


I BOUGHT ME A DOG, A Dozen Authentic Folktales from the 


Southern Mountains. Collected by Leonard Roberts .... 50¢ 
CIRCLE LEFT, Play-party and Singing Games collected in 

the Kentucky Mountains by Marion Holcomb Skean ...... 50¢ 
SONGS OF ALL TIME, Sixty-eight Favorite Folk Songs that 

are excellent for group singing. Pocket size ........ 25¢ 


THREE FOLK PLAYS, Punch and Judy, The Old Woman and the 
Peddler, and Get Up and Bar the Door. Pocket size ... 25¢ 


LOOK AWAY, Fifty Negro Folk Songs. Pocket size ........... 25¢ 
THE SWAPPING SONG BOOK, by Jean Ritchie, phdtographs by 

I POI gore Sock creucvoteuned segmcmendicease renee $3.00 
SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS, by Jean Ritchie ....... 94.00 


FOLK DANCES, by Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup 


The following folktale collections by Richard Chase are 
available: 


Po Bb. $3.00 GRANDFATHER TALES 


WICKED JOHN & THE DEVIL...$2.00 JACK & THE THREE SILLIES. $2.00 


RED BIRD NAPKINS, containing folk sayings from the Souther 
Mountains. Produced by Red Bird Mission, Beverly, Kentucky. 
4 Dozen ... $1.00 2 Dozen ... 65¢ 
1 Dozen ... 35¢ 


Quantity rates are available on al] 
the above products. 


ORDER FROM: 


COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 
COLLEGE BOX 2000 BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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THE FRENCH BROAD, Dykeman, Wilma, with illustrations by Douglas Gorsline, q@ 
371 pp., with bibliography and index, Rivers of America Series, New York, “ 
Rinehart and Company, 1955, $5.00. 


Wilma Dykeman's upbringing in French Broad country undoubtedly con- 
tributes to her first book, but this environmental fact does not alone ex- 
plain THE FRENCH BROAD's quality. The book sparkles, not because 
its author lives in the area it describes, but because she has paid system- 
atic attention to that area. In other words, Wilma Dykeman has done the 
type of research which undergirds most pieces of good writing. 

While Wilma Dykeman's research makes THE FRENCH BROAD any- 
thing but stuffy, her story of a river is much more than regional oddities 
collected by a native of Asheville who later moved to Newport. Any able- 
minded tourist can gather quaint mountain sayings—as any adolescent poet 
can sit with his feet on the rail of a mountain cabin porch and pencil smooth 
expressions about the high altitude, the view, or his own propped-up feet. 

A possible criticism of the book may be that it is too eager to call forth 
the "independent mountain man" stereotype. In addition, THE FRENCH 
BROAD may be caught in a liberal-conservative crossfire for its gingerly 
treatment of TVA, an issue closely related to what the book sees as a ma- q 
jor question in American History: states' rights versus controls. , 

But despite the chance of such criticisms, THE FRENCH BROAD does 
not smack of mere lore-gathering or poetry-for-poetry's-sake superficial- 
ity. Partly because it is so concrete, its insights frequently run deeper 
than the river it describes. 

The work's concreteness gives one a feeling of having lived beside the 
French Broad throughout its history. As Miss Dykeman aims her telescope 
at this line drawn from east to west on a North Carolina~Tennessee map, 
one feels teeming life and energy where before he had felt only majestic 
beauty. As the area's history is told, social-cultural-religious-economic 
problems become clear. As events and legends pass before the reader's 
eye, Wilma Dykeman's river becomes a continuum extending from past to 
future—a rumbling but mute story-teller awaiting someone able to read 
sign language. Wilma Dykeman has read the signs and in a highly reput- 
able fashion, relayed the story. ---- By Norris Woodie. 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS: Tall Tales from the Ozarks, Randolph, Vance, 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1951, 309 pp., $4.00. € 
WHO BLOWED UP THE CHURCH HOUSE and Other Ozark Folk Tales, with notes 

by Herbert Halpert, Randolph, Vance, Same press, 1952, 232 pp., $3.75. 
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THE DEVIL’ S PRETTY DAUGHTER and Other Ozark Folk Tales, with notes by 
Herbert Halpert, Randolph, Vance, Same press, 1955, 239 pp., $3.75. 


The steady stream of volumes from Mr. Randolph for the past twenty 
years, all on the folkways and lore of the Ozarks, prove abundantly that 
there is a living and lingering oral folklore in those hills. His earlier 
books have been on folk speech, oral superstitions, and a record-breaking 
four-volume edition of Ozark folksongs. The fact that the people who have 
been the generous performers for this life-long collector are largely of 
British extraction makes this stream of volumes good reading for us in 
Appalachia. 

Since the titles above are largely self-explanatory, only a few words 
need to be added here to introduce them. The first book is made up of an 
endless variety of tall tales, exaggerations, and "windies" in local circu- 
lation although some can be traced back to Munchausen and other sources 
in Europe. The material is brought into order under various subjects whose 
chapter heads are intriguing to the reader, such as "Steep Hills and Razor- 
backs," "Fabulous Monsters," "Hunting Yarns," etc. Since the book does 
not have folkloristic notes, it is aimed at the general reader who has a 
laugh or two awaiting him on every page. 

The latter two volumes are about of the same good quality, containing 
some ninety folktales each, someshort, somelong, some risque or grue- 
some, and others humorous or playful. WHO BLOWED UP, for instance, 
has easily recognizablé tales, such as "The Stranger and the Beans, " 
"The Dumb Supper," "The Devil in the Graveyard," and a half-dozen with 
Jack as the hero, all found in Appalachia. The title story of THE DEVIL'S 
PRETTY DAUGHTER has been collected among us, as well as "Slipping 
Through the Keyhole," "Jack and the Sack," "Mister Fox," "The Magic 
Cowhide," and many others. This volume contains a few prose riddles and 
the prose versions of a few ballads. 

The latter two books have the invaluable notes of a Kentucky folklorist, 
Dr. Halpert, who traces the adventures of most of the tales on other Amer- 
ican frontiers and who cites parallels collected here and especially in 
Britain. In the last named book he cites a few parallels printed in 
MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK. 

It is only fair to repeat here what Dr. Halpert says of the first folk 
tale volume. These books are for adult audiences, and although virtually 
all of the tales may be read by or to children, some few are suggestive of 
obscene situations. This caution does not lessen the value of these two 
collections of stories for the general reader, or the folklorist who will be 
happy to find in these volumes a number of world-wide magic tales that 
have come with our people to this country. --- By Leonard Roberts. 
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Every August down in Viper a whole lot 

of people get together to shake hands, 
talk, and eat from a long, loaded table. 
This past August there were more than two 
hundred of them (including friends) and 
they called their meeting the... 
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nN FAMILY REUNION 


























Family reunion has a good sound when you say it in your head j 
...Wwhen you have it right on the curve of your tongue, wanting 
to speak it into life. 
The Halls realized that good feeling this year when they met in 
a large gymnasium in Viper, Kentucky to shake hands and enjoy 
each other's fellowship. 
The group follows a program, outlined in advance, and each year 
a master of ceremonies is elected to take charge of the future 
reunion. The 1955 program included group singing, reading of min- 
utes, reports of deaths, special singing of ballads by Edna Ritchie ¢ 
and others, (Edna's mother was a Hall) an outside-the-family speaker, p 
and (this year for the first time) an unveiling of the Hall Coat of Arms. 
(The speech inside is good...but so is this 
fresh air...at least for a minute or tw.) 
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“The earth is mine, and the cattle 
on a thousand hills.” Psalm 50. 


Upon the thousand hills, Jehovah's herds 
Graze twentieth-century grass. A passing noon 
Is warm on them. Serene the wordless words 
Of cowsong rise to meditative tune 
Of earlier earths; but bridging time to time, 
The cattle sights and sounds recall a vast 
Uncomplication. 

Quiet the mountains climb 
Quiet skies. Earth's childhood's star has passed 
Its certain course. By its recurring light 
Is innocence reborn. On this next hill 
And in the meadow lies a supersight 
As deep as silence and as volatile. 


And charming is the hour through which we see 
With freshened eyes the busy century. 
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By Ruby Claire Ball............ Drawing by Hugh Bailey . 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOMS 


PORTABLE - JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Before you buy - see the new 
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EDITOR 
CHARLES DRAKE 


IN DENMARK 


Once upon a time a small boy stood watching a hawk flying. A man of purpose 
and wisdom walked up to the boy and watched with him for a while. They bent 
their necks way back, watching the black dot drift around the toe head of 
a mountain. Presently the boy said: “Sight, ain’t it?” The man answered 
simply, but in a way the boy never forgot: “Son, let your mind soar with 
the hawk, but keep your heart in the hills below...” 


This past September Chad Drake set sail for Denmark. ..to let his mind 
soar. But, be sure, his heart is here in the Southern Mountains. Here is 
his concern and his life's work. With his children, Laurel, Charles Chris- 
topher and David, and his wife, Marjorie, he set out for Denmark to study 
at the University of Copenhagen. 

There are several reasons why he chose Denmark. One is because of 
the many ties Appalachia has with Denmark: Georg and Marguerite Bid- 
strup, for instance, (now also in Denmark, along with Marily Luster, tea- 
cher and recreation leader) who have taught us the wonderful Danish dances. 
Another reason is that in 1945 UNRA decided to replenish animal stock in 
war torn countries. Coming back from Poland, Chad's ship ran aground off 
Denmark and was forced in to Copenhagen for repairs. This gave him time 
to travel over the Danish countryside where he met interesting people and 
became acquainted with the Folk Lore Movement. 

In the fall of 1954 Chad applied for a Fulbright scholarship to study Ru- 
ral Reconstruction in Denmark, and especially to study the works and influ- 
ence of Bishop Grundtvig, the man who started the "Abundant Life" religious 
movement. Bishop Grundtvig believed in improving people's lives by coop- 
eratives, folk schools, and proper education in language, geography and 
history. 
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Mountain Life and Work, the slick magazine, had died when Chad Drake 
came to Berea. The subsidy had exhausted and the whole project was to 
be given up as "too expensive." Chad said, "Give me a small budget and 
let me try it." He cut down the physical size of the magazine and began 
a lively, informal approach to subjects. Result: subscriptions zoomed to 
four times their previous number and the magazine swelled to 48 pages. 
The photo-offset method of printing helped finance the new magazine, but 
there is no getting around it, Chad's own creative approach saved the day. 
Mr. Drake's biography is too detailed and full of service to allow me 
to do him justice in this space, but here are a few briefs: 


Graduated from University of Georgia with degree in Journ- 
@ alism...later received B.D. degree from Union Theological 
Seminary... 


@ Was pastor at Community Church in Pleasant Hill, Tenn... 


2 years president of County Ministerial Association, Cumber- 
land County... 


Taught Old and New Testament and Civics at Berea... was 
@ also advisor to High Y group for six years... 


Supply pastor for one year at Pilgrim Congregational Church 
© at Corbin, Kentucky... 


Met his wife in a bowling alley. By out-bowling her, she 
@ had to buy cokes. ..he had to buy ring... 


On his way to Denmark, after some rough sailing weather, Mr. Drake 
wrote: "The trip was suddenly worth it when we got into the fjord coming 
out of Bergen, Norway. Three and four thousand foot mountains dropping 
right down into the sea, and pocket handkerchief farms clinging to the cliffs, 
each one supporting a house that would put 19 Prospect Street to shame. I 
don't know how they do it! If we could get the same pride of ownership and 
the same concern for a home into the Southern Mountains, half our job would 
be over at that moment. Oh, well, Bergen was founded in the 1200's, so I 
guess there may be hope for us yet." 

Chad is a fine photographer. One of his current interests is to start a 
file of negatives for the Southern Mountains. This would preserve many 
priceless pictures that might otherwise be lost or destroyed, and thus, a 
cultural record lost. But he has many ideas. And he will come back from 
Denmark with many more. Until that time, when again we all shall have 
benefit of his friendly wit and gifted pen, we SALUTE Chad Drake, Appa- 
lachia's ambassador in Denmark. ----Hurry home, Chad!---- 


Write Mr. Charles Drake at: SOPHIENBERGVE] 7 
RUNGSTED. DENMARK 
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KENTUCKY FOLKLORE socrETY | 





The Kentucky Folklore Society held its fall meeting at Union 
College on October 15, 1955. 

Invited to meet at Barbourville this year by Leonard Roberts, 
Head of Union's English Department and vice-president of the Soc- 
iety, the group witnessed the final day of the historical Daniel Boone 
Festival and participated in some of the events. 

On Saturday morning the Society held a meeting in the College 
auditorium where more than a hundred interested members, students, 
and townspeople gathered for the program. Two ballads were sung 
by Dr. D. K. Wilgus, English Department, Western State College 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. They were the "Two Sis- 
ters" and "Sinking of the Titanic," sung to the plaintive strumming 
of a guitar. The major address was given by Dr. Herbert Halpert, 
Head of Languages and Literature, Murray State College, and Pres- 
ident of the American Folklore Society. His talk, "Kentucky's Liv- 
ing Folk Traditions,'' was followed by questions and discussion from 
the group. Dr. Wilgus, editor of the newly-launched magazine, Ken 
tucky Folklore Record, gave a brief history of KFS, telling how it 
is now taking new directions with over 160 members. One of the Soc- 
iety's new efforts is to publish collections and articles of interest to 
folklore students and recreation leaders everywhere. 

Membership and subscription fee is only $1.50. 

Dr. Wilgus was, and still is, in a receptive mood for more 
strength to do the job! 











FRANK SMITH REMINDS US THAT... 

The eighteenth Christmas Country Dance School will begin on 
December 26th and last until the lst of January, 1956. This Dance 
School is sponsored by Berea College and the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers in cooperation with the Country Dance Society of 
America, Inc. 

The Christmas School, established to serve the Southern High- 
lands, is open to all persons interested in authentic American, Eng- 
lish, and Danish material, including the traditional dances, singing 
games, songs, tales, and music of the Southern Highlands. 

THE PURPOSE IS...to enjoy the fun and good fellowship of group 
dancing and singing. ..to give guidance to leaders of groups planning 
to attend the Mountain Folk Festival. ..and to instruct in the use of 
folk arts materials suitable for teachers, social workers, ministers, 
home demonstration agents, county agents, dance teachers, recrea- 
tion directors... and others. 

Those who play musical instruments are invited to bring them. 

For additional information concerning registration and accommo- 
dations, write direct to Frank Smith, Director, Box 1826, Berea 
College. 
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FROM MR. AYER 


In and around the Council office things have been POPPING!!! © 1 
And there's room for them to pop, thank Berea College which has housed 
us in the Administration Building for the past four years. Now, again 
through the courtesy of Berea College, the Council has new quarters in the 
Seale Building on Main Street, right between Boone Tavern Hotel and the 
College Post Office. There are four rooms, each as big or bigger than the 
one we had. In addition there is a long hall and a bath. 
There will be an Open House very soon to which everybody on campus 
will be invited and to which we wish you all could come. 


WELL, LET'S SEE... 


The fall meeting of the Regional Group was held at Pine Mountain on 
October 15th. Over fifty attended. Mr. Perle Estridge of Red Bird was 
elected President of this group and the Reverend G. R. Klinefelter of Lewis 
Creek was elected Vice-President. 
Jim Wolfe represented the Council at the Rural Youth of the U.S.A. 
Conference at the State 4-H camp at Jackson's Mill in Weston, W. Va. 
Jim was elected to a two-year term as Trustee. © 4 

















At Brasstown the Council Recreation Committee met on November 4th, 
at which Miss Lee Spencer reported her recreation work that has included 
appointments in Clairborne County, Tennessee, as well as resident service 
at the Grace Nettleton Home in Harrogate, Tennessee. Jim Wolf reported 
his work in cooperation with the Virginia Highlands Festival at Abingdon, 
Virginia, Highlander Folk School at Monteagle, Tennessee, and others. 





YOU OUGHT TO KNOW THAT... 





Mr. Ayer served again this year as the acting chairman of the special 
interests groups on Rural Adult Education at the National Conference of the 
Adult Educational Association of the U.S.A. 

In 1952 Berea College sent Mr. Ayer to East Lansing, Michigan, at the 
request of the Council to participate in this annual conference on Adult Ed- 
ucation. In 1953, when the group met in Chicago, Mr. Ayer was asked to 
assemble a group interested in the rural situation. This he did and, as us- 
ual, did well. Under his leadership participation grew. At the 1953 ses- 
sion thirty-five educators from twenty different states were present to dis- 
cus the common cause of the many interests and agencies they represented. 

Mr Ayer has also served on the elections committee of the AEA. © 

In close relationship to these concerns on Adult Education was the me- . 
eting held in Miami, Florida, when the Council again arranged a luncheon 
session on November 30th on the theme "The College in the Country." 
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OP his Index has been prepared to cover the issues of 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK which have been published 
since the previous Index appeared at the back of Volume 
XXIV, issue 4 for Winter, 1948. The present Index, 
therefore, covers articles in Volumes XXV through 

4 XXXI and includes this issue for autumn, 1956. 


Note should be made that titles of 
articles appear in italics. Books 
are listed only in the section en- 
titled Book Reviews and appear 
there by title only. 


Inclusive page references are given in order to in- 
dicate the length of each article. 


The preparation of this Index has been done largely by 
Mrs. Ira J. Martin and students of Berea College under 
the direction of Miss Faunice Hubble, Reference Librar- 
ian at the Berea College Library. 
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Rugmaking Hobby Grows Up,A. Rosslyn Wilson. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 10-13 
Southern Highland Craftsman‘s Fair. Eloise Downs.il. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 11-12 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Meeting.Florence Goodell. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 12 
Summer Craft Workshops: Penland, Pi Beta Phi. XXVII:2 Sp Sl p 15-16 








“ This is My Best ‘ Ed DuPuy. il. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 22-26 
“ This is Our Best “ The People... and the Land. Berea Coltope Art aye. 
il. Dorothy Tredennick and Lester Pross. XXX:1 Wi 55 p 20-22 p 


U.T. Holds Crafts Show. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 45 
Weaving a Tribute for Their Church. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 4-5 
Whittling for a Purpose(Olive D.Campbell).Allen Eaton. il. XXX: 4 Aut 54 p 33-37 
Why Buy Handweaving? E.F. Churchill. XXIX: 2 Sp 53 p 5-9 
Harpole, Doris. Flood-Fighters! XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 17-19 
7 @ He Reaped a Rich Harvest of Song: Cecil Sharp. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 12-13 
He Turned around but not soon enough: Charles Drake. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 5 
Heald, Weldon F, America. In THE LIVING WILDERNESS. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 32 
Healing on Hollybush. Ivallean Caudhill & Evelyn Mottram. XXX:3 Su 54 p 18-19 
HEALTH 
Any Color, Any Creed. Gerald Griffin. XXXI:3 Su 53 p 2-23 
Cumberland Medical Center Dedicated. XXVI:1 S 50 p 8 
Healing on Hollybush.Ivallean Caudhill & Evelyn Mottram. XXX:3 Su54 p 18-19 
Health Work of the Council. Florence Goodell. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 9-11 
Here Comes the Dentist. Robert Metcalfe. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 11-13 
Hookworms: Child Destroyers of the Highlands.M.M. Young. XXVIII: 1 Wi 51 p 47 
Hunger — and Our Children .Robert Metcalfe. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 14-17 
Medical Scholarships Available. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 11 
New Health Publication. Margaret Dimmey. XXVI: 1 Sp 50 p 10 
Parents Help Build a Dental Health Program. Charles Jones. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 10-13 
Press Group Honors Frontier Nurses’ Chief. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 16 
Public Concern Helps Solve Mountain Health Problem. Clifford Seeber. XXX: 2 
S 54 p 27-29 


Rural Nursing Institute. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 10 
Trachoma Conquered! XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 7 
United Brethren Dental Work. XXVI: 1 Sp 50 p 9 
X-Ray Fund at Pine Mountain. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 9 
€ a Heermans, Miriam. Regional Craft Show at Pleasant Hill. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 8-9 
Helping Low-Income Farm Families. Frank J.Welch. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 20-27 
Herbert, Mrs. Mary. Bald Eagle: Friend or Foe? XXIX:3 Su 53 p 12-13 
Here Comes the Dentist. Robert Metcalfe. XXVIII:3 Su 53 p 11-13 
Highland Churches. H.S. Randolph. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 1-7 
Highland School Art. Patricia Rosencranz & Doris Gieser. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 23-25 
HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
Fourteen Years of Play at Hindman. Jane Bishop. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 14-16 
Hindman Holds Half—Century Pageant. Gerald Griffin. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 2 
Hindman Pageant, The. Richard Chase. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 19 
Youth Adds a Dash of Pepper. Bess F. Graham. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 22 
Hoffman,Michael (correction). Nature Lore in the World Today. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 9-13 
Homer Ledford; Mountain Musicmaker. il. XXIX:2 S 53p 10-11 
Hookworms: Child Destroyers of the Highlands.M.M.Young. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 47 
HOSPITALS 
Any Color, Any Creed. Gerald Griffin. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 20-23 
Coal Belt to Get Ten Hospitals. XXIX: 4 Aut 53 p 37 


How the “ea” Made, Cherokee Folk Tale. Collected by Mary Ulmer. XXXI:1 
Wi 55 — 
Hundley, John R. Mountain Man in Northern Industry, The. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 33-38 
Hunger - and our Children. Robert Metcalfe. XXVIII:1 Wi 52 p 14-17 
é€ @ Hunter, Kermit. Another View of UNTO THESE HILLS. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 42-44 


~y bought me a dog " Folk Story. collected by Leonard Roberts. XXVII:2 Sp 51 
p 32-34 
‘I'm Going Up North “ Published Research Studies. Roscoe Giffin. XXXI:2 Sp 55 


of Sing Behind the Plow." (Olive D.Campbell) Georg Bidstrup. XXX: 4 Aut 54p 16-18 





Wiinh 


In Frisco —" A Pulling Shanty, collected by Cecil Sharp. (words and music) 
XXVI: 2 Su p 19 


In Jacktale Country. Picture Story. Richard Chase. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 22-8 


In the News. A Resume of Articles eet People & Places in the ‘Yor - 
lands. XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p Lay Wi 53 P 33-35; XXIX:2 Sp § gf * 
as a OS p 45-46; RxIx: me 53 p 35-36: XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 34-36; X: 2 
p 


Indian Pipes. Cherokee Folk Tale, collected hy Mary Ulmer. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 11 


INDUSTRIES ’ 
Drying Lumber at the Woodworking ShopGilbert H. Fechner. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p33-46 
Glass Art in West Virginia. Dean Warren Lambert. il. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 5-8 
Kiln is Dried jeaber for the Small Woodworking Shop.Paul H.Lane.il. XXVIII: 3 


League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Keeps the Aging Working, The.Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Willis. mE VITT: 3 Su 52 p 29-30 “ asta - 


Repeats a Corals Turned Trees into Toys. Alma Metcalfe Kneeland. 
i 


Mountain Man in Northern Industry, The. John R. Hundley. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 33-38 
. out of some boards and calico." Helen Bullard. XXX: 2 Sp 54 p 16-19 
Truth about Eastern Kentucky, The. Gerald Griffin. il. XXXI: 4 Aut 55 p 16-24 
Wood Fire that Pays,A (Charcoal). XXXI: 2 Sp 55 p 30-31 
Is Recreation Really so Important? Mary-Clare Milligan. XXVI: 2 Su 50 p 14-15 
Ivester, Byrd. A Bookmobile Grows into an Institution. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 34-38 


J. 
Jock, . the Giant Killer. Folk Story. Collected by Leonard Roberts. XXXI: 2 Sp 55 
p 12- 
Souk Gotui te the Giants. Folk Story, collected by Leonard Romerts. XXIX:1 Wi 53 
p _— 


Jensen, Barry T. Mental Health Workshop. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 31-33 
Jesus Walked this Lonesome Set ley. Folk Song (words and music) arranged by Gladys 
jameson. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 
Joan Strong awarded aed he XXX:1 Wi 54 p 4 
Joffy.Folk Story. Mary Wright. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 31-36 € 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL 
Folk School Faces the Future.The. Georg Bidstrup. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 35-42 
Background Years (Olive D.Campbell) Edith Canterbury. XXX: 4 Aut 54 p 6-13 
Howard Kester is New Director (with picture) XXVII:3 Su 51 p 30 
John C.Campbell Anniversary. Louise Pitman. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 27-9 
John C.Campbell Folk School. XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p 14-18 
Presveet in Agriculture at Campbell Folk School. Georg Bidstrup. XXVI: 2 Su 50 





Short Course, The. James Brown. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 26-28 
Johnay 4 Apple-Seed...with books. Ted Richmond of the Ozarks.il.XXVIII:3 Su 52 


Jehaey that never seen a fraid. Folk Story. Collected by Leonard Roberts. 
> 3 Fa 50 p 15-17 


meg Charles. Parents Help Build a Dental Health Program. il. XXX:1 Wi 54 p10-13 
Joseph and the Angel. Folk Song (words and music). XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 24-25 
Justus, May.Planting Corm. Poem. il. XXV:2 Su ® p 7-8 


K. 
Katone Arthur. Our Readers Write.il. XXVIII:2 Sp 52 p 26-28 
Kaufman,Harold F. Wanted! Community Prophets. XXX:3 Su 54 p 42-45 
“Keep Them Working."’ Floyd Downs. XXVII: 4 Fa 51 p 8-9 


KENTUCKY 
Bookmobiles Roll in Kentucky. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 7 
Kentucky Bookmobile Drive. XXIX:2 Sp 53 D 26-27 7 


Kentucky 1. - © Council Meets at Pine Mountain. Roy N. Walters. XXVII:2 
S 5 


The Truth about Eastern Kentucky. Gerald Griffin. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 16-24 
Kester, Howard. Editorial. XXV:2 Su 49 p 27 
is New Director of John C.Campbell Folk School. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 30 





XUM 





XUM 


Kiln Dried  feaher for the Small Wood-working Shop. Paul H.Lane. il. XXVIII: 3 
Su 52 p 37-46 


Kincer, Charles. Equipment for School & Playground.il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 32-34 
Rural School Improvement.il. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 38-40 

sm Tether Ball. Nelson 3. Delavan, Jr.& Ersal Kindel. il. XXX: 1 Wi 54 

Kneeland. Alma Metcalfe. Macedonia Co-op Community Turned Trees into Toys. il. 
XXIX: 1 Wi 53 p 5-10 

Aes Re at Gatlinburg. Betty Winslow,Patty Kuhn, Ruth White. XXVII:1 Wi 51 


L. 
Lambert, Dean Warren. Glass Art in West Virginia. il. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 5-8 
LAND, THE. Review of new magazine. XXX: 2 Sp 54 p 38 


Lane,Paul H. Kiln Dried Lumber for the Small Wood—Wworking Shop. il.XXVIII: 3 
Su 52 p 37-46 


LARGER PARISH 
Dale Hollow Larger Parish. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 19-20 


League of New Hampshire Arts and oi Se the Aging Working, The. Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Willis. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 


. Learn a Craft. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p Fs 
Leaves from the Forest. J. Edwin Carothers. XXVII: 2 Sp 51 p 21-26 
Leipert, Bart. Governors to See Crafts. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 13 
Let's Play with Clay. Cora Campbell. XXX: 3 Su 54 p 12-15 
Let's Unite the Pie! George S.Mitchell. XXVII:2 Sp 51 p 19-20 
LIBRARIES 
A Bookmobile Grows into an Institution. Byrd Ivester. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 34-38 
Bookmobiles. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 24-27 
Bookmobiles Roll in Kentucky: XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 7 
Johnny Apple-seed... with Books. Ted Richmond of the Ozarks. il XXVIII:3 
Su bo p 2-22 


Kentucky Bookmobile Drive. XXIX:2 S 53 p 2 

Library Expert Available for Consultation. Burton Rogers. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 22 

Recromtion Likwary: Bibliography of Children's Stories & Folk Tales. XXVI:2 
Dp 


kietie Sine Ball, The. Folk Story,collected by Leonard Roberts. XXVIII: 2 S 52 
p - 


Little Mohee, The. Folk Song (words and music). XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 23 
Living Word, The. (Olive D.Campbell) Louise Pitman. XXX: 4 Aut 54 p 19-22 
Log Cabin. Poem. Dora Read Goodale. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 32-33 

Lolly-too-dum. Folk Song (words and inate. XXVII: 3 Su 51 p 38-39 


Mecodent a Co-op Sanity Turned Trees into Toys. Alma Metcalfe Kneeland. il. 
XXIX: 1 Wi TE p 
Made in the asl Highlands. Dorothy Nace. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 39-40 


Magic from the Earth — Clay becomes Pottery in Your Hands. Christine Miller. 
fi.. - XXVII:2 Sp 51 p 3-1 

Magic Saysage Mill, The. Folk Story, collected by Leonard Roberts. XXX:2 Sp 54 
p 12-15 


Martin, Harry A. Beans Go Co-op in Tennessee. XXVI:2 Su 530 p 22-24 


Marvel, Marie. Creating on the Spot with & Seating. . . and other Thoughts for 
Recreation Leader. SxviI I:2 Sp 51 p 30- 


Matthais, Virginia. A Wordcatcher Asks se Help. XXVIII:3 Su 53 p 23-24 
Mayo,Dr. George O. An Obituary. XXX:2 Sp 54p 39 
McAllister, Bard. Equipment for School & Playground. il. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 25-28 
Field Day - Fun for All. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 41-43 
From Raw Resources to Finished Craft at Alpine. XXVI: 2 Su 50 p 8-11 
McDonald, Kennedy. Governors See Crafts. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 10 
McLellen, Fannie. Puppetry can be Fun. XXV:2 Su 49 p 20-22 
McMorran, Tina I. Hand—Weaving Today. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 21-24 
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MEDICAL SERVICE 
Any Color, Any Creed. Gerald Griffin. XXXI:3 Su 55 p D-23 
Coal Belt to Get Ten Hospitals. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 37 
Cumberland Medical Center Dedicated. XXVI:1 Sp 55 p 24-29 
Here Comes the Dentist. Robert Metcalfe. XXVIII: 3 Su 52p 11-13 
My Nerves are Busted. Malcolm Arny. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 24-29 
Parents Help Build a Dental Health Program. Charles Jones. il.XXX:1 Wi 54 p10-13 
Public Concern Helps Solve Mountain Health Problems. Clifford Seeber. XXX: 2 7 
Sp 54 p 27-29 
Sigma Phi Gamma Starts Nurses’ Fund. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 15 
United Brethren Dental Work. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 9 
X-Ray Fund at Pine Mountain. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 9 
Meet Jim Wolf, Nee Council Recreator. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 12-14 
Meetings of Note. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 21 


Menefee, Robert G. The Supreme Court Decision and the Appalachian South. XXXI: 1 
Wi 55 p 44-45 


Mental Health Workshop. Barry T. Jensen. XXVII: 3 Su 51 p 31-33 
Merrywise. Folk Story, collected by Leonard Roberts. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 35-37 
Metcalfe, Robert. Here Comes the Dentist. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 11-13 

Hunger — and Our Children. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 14-17 


Miller, Christine. Magic Made from the Earth — Clay becomes Pottery in Your 
Hands. il. XXVII: 2 51 p 3-11 


Milligan, Mary—Clare. Is patent Really so Important? XXVI:2 Su 50 p 14-15 
Mitchell, George S. Let's Unite the Pie! XXVII:2 S 51 p 19-20 
Mitchell, Nicholas P. Adult Education: Whose Responsibility? XXX: 2 Sp 54 p 30-33 
Morgan, Miss Lucy. Mountain Workers Honored. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 25 
Morgan, Rev. Rufus. Mountain Worker. Mary Ulmer. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 20-21 
Rev. Rufus Morgan Honored. XXVIII:2 Sp 52-p 32 
MOTHERS 
Dr. Sloop Chosen Mother of the Year. XXVII:2 Sp 51 p 18 
Mottram, Pap. ppel ing on Hollybush. Ivallean Caudhill & Evelyn Mottram. a 
XXX:3 Su 54 p 18-19 
Mountain Folk Festival. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 43 
Mountain Man in Northern Industry,The. John R.Hundley. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 33-38 
Mountain Museum Opens. il. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 14-15 
MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
Any Color, Any Creed. Gerald Griffin. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 20-23 
Appalachia’s People: The Scotch-Irish. W.D.Weatherford. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 24-31 
"Pe Sing > North “ Published Research Studies. Roscoe Giffin. XXXI: 2 


Mountain Man in Northern Industry, The. John R. Hundley. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 33-38 
Picture of Mountain Worker & His Family. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 34 
Southern Mountaineer in Cincinnati, The. Roscoe Giffin. XXX:.3 Su 54 p 23-25 
Vanishing Mountaineer, The. Joe Creason. XXX: 3 Su 54 p W-22 
When Roads Come. Mary Ann Quarles. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 9-43 

MOUNTAIN WORKERS 
Heuntain Berber: Friend and Neighbor (Lula Hale) Elizabeth Watts & Frank Snith. 

XXIX 2 Sp 53 p 28-30 

Mountain em Helen Dingman. May B. Smith. XXVII:2 Sp 5I p 47-48 
Mountain Worker: Rev. Rufus Morgan. Mary Ulmer. XXIX:1 Wi 54 p 20-21 
Mountain Worker — Elizabeth Watts. XXVIII: 3 Aut 52 p 4 
Mountain Workers — The Burton Rogers. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 14 


Mountain Workers Honored: Miss Lucy Morgan, Miss Lula Hale, Samuel Vander Meer. ¢ 


XXVII:3 Su 51 p 25-2 
Mountain Writers and Writings: 1949-52. Caroline Sherman. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 30-32 


Mountain Youth Aid Fund Set Up by U.K. Ex—Teacher. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 11 
Mrs. Razor. Story. James Still. XXX:3 Su 54 p 34-37 


XUM 


MUSIC 
Cecil Sharp: He Heaped a Rich Harvest of Song. XXIx:4 Aut 53 p 12-13 
Folk Songs of the Allegheny Mountains. A Recording. Patrick Gainer. xxx: 4 
Aut 54 p 44 


Homer Ledford: Mountain Musicmaker. il. XXIX 2 Sp 53p 10-11 
Rhythmic Play-Songs. Margaret Allen Franke. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 43 
Sharp in America. Frank Smith. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 16-17 
¢ Singing Ritchies, The. Edna Ritchie. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 6-10 
Ten Maori Songs. Arranged by Hemi Piripata. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 43 
My Nerves are Busted. Malcolm Arny. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 24-29 


N. 
Nace, Dorothy. Made in the Southern Highlands. XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p 39-40 
Nativity Play. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 23 


Napier, Patrick E, Old Side Door: A Kentucky Mountain. Dance. (with directions) 
XXV: 2 Su 49 p 23 


NATURE 
Appalachia: Zoo without Bars. il. XXX 3 Gu 54 p 26-31 
Nature Lore in the World Today. Michael Hoffman (correction) XXVI:3 Fa 50 p9-13 
Nauss, Jane Bishop. Festival Draws Two Hundred Dancers. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 2i 
Play Unlimited. il. XXIX4 Aut 53 p 18-20 
Recreation Leader Available. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 29 
New Guild Director Reports. Louise Pitman. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 45-48 
New Guild Shop. Florence Goodell. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 20 
New Health Publication. Margaret Dizney. XXVI:1 9 50 p 10 
New Look,A. Ruthie Carroll. XXX: 4 Aut 54 p 40 
New Teacher Comes to Beech Fork, The. Grazia Combs. XXIX 1 Wi 53 p 13-15 
Nine Mountain Churches Honored. XXVI:2 Su 50 p 12 
North Greenville Trains Workers. Jane Martin Flynn. XXIX:2 53 p 34-36 
Now the Holly Bears the Berry: The Saint Day Carol. Folk Song (words & music). 
XXVI: 1 Sp bo p 17 


0. 
s Qld Side Door: A Kentucky Mountain Dance (with directions).Patrick E.Napier. 
XXV: 2 Su 49 p 23 


Old-timey Happen’s as told to Mrs.Mary Brierly. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 34-36 
Old Tucker. Folk Dance (directions & calls). XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 22-23 
Ole King Quine. Folk Song (words and music). XXX:4 Aut 54p 24 
One-Eyed Giant,The. Folk Story, collected by Leonard Roberts. XxX: 1 Wi 54 p 14-17 
Cne Minute Editorial. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 11 
Qne-Teacher Schools Deserve Attention. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 12 
$100,000 Fire Hits Buckhorn School. XXIX 2 S 53 p 46 
Our Movement has Growing Pains. Edna Ritchie. XXVIII: 1 Wi 51 p 29 
Our Readers Write. Arthur Katona.il. XXVIII: 2 S 52 p 26-28 
Our Roving Editors. Frank Smith. XXIX:.3 Su 53 p 22 
‘$.. out of some boards and calico.“ Helen Bullard. XXX:2 Sp 54p 16-19 
Owens, Devert. Education for All. XXVIII:.3 Su 52 p 16-18 
OZARK MOUNTAINS 
Johnny Apple-Seed,.. with Books. Ted Richmond of the Ozarks. il. XXVIII:3 
Su 52 p W-22 


Paine, Dr. Ruby Helen. Obituary. —y 0p DB 
Parents Help Bm 1d a Dental Health Program. Charles Jones. il. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 16-13 
Parkway Craft Center Opens. Sam P. Weems.il. XXVIII:2 Sp 52 p 46 
Parris, John. UNTO THESE HILLS. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 38-49 
& PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFT 
Penland Anniversary. XXX 1 Wi 54 p 33 
Penland: International Center. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 14-15 
Summer Craft Workshops: Penland. XXVII:2 S 51 p 15-16 
Perry, Jerry. The Bully. Story. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 9-10 





Wind 


PICTURES 
Appalachia: Zoo without Bars. XXX:3 Su 54 p 27-31 
Craftsman‘s Fair (6 pages). Ed DuPuy. XXVII:.3 Su 51 p 7-12; XXIX:3 Su 53 p 15-19 
Dossal, done by Tina I.McMorran at Pi Beta Phi School. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 23 
Fair Draws Biggest Crowd. XXIX:,3 Su 53 p 15-19 
Fair Photo Album. Ed DuPuy. XXVIII:,3 Su 52 p 5-7 
Family Planting Corn. XXV:2 SY @ p 6 
Girl with Chicken. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 15 & 
In Jacktale Couritry. Picture Story. Richard Chase. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 26-28 
Mountain Craftsman Make Baskets, Dancing Dolls. XXXI: 2 Sp 55 p 16 
Mr. and Mrs. P.F. Ayer. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 23 
Mrs. John C.Campbell at recent anniversary celebrations. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 27 
Skill of Hands. Carving a Broom Handle. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 18 
Mountain Worker ond His Family. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 34 
“This is My Best." Ed DuPuy. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 23-26 
Tulip Poplar. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 9 
Which Shall it Be? Conservation of Forests. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 27-29 
Wolf Strums a Dulcimer while P.F.Ayer Looks On. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 13 
PINE MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
Mountain Workers: The Burton Rogers. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 14 
Pine Mountain Honors Founders. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 46 
Progress at Pine Mountain. Burton Rogers. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 21 
X-Ray Fund at Pine Mountain. XXVI:1 S BW p 9 
Pitman, Louise. The Living Word (Olive D. Campbell).XxxX:4 Aut 54 p 19-22 
New Guild Director Reports. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 45-48 
Planting Corn. Poem. May Justus. il. XXV:2 Su 49 p 7-8 
Play Unlimited. Jane Bishop Nauss. il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 18-2 j 


PuAYS ther View of UNTO THESE HILLS. Kermit Hunter. XXIX:3 su 53 p 42-44 @ 
Berea to Produce Drama. XXX: 2 S 54 p 19 
Cherokees Present Drama. Mary Ulmer. XXVI:1 S 50 p 27-28 
Gentleman Came to Our House,A. Jane Bishop. XXV:2 Su 49 p 14-18 
Hindman Pageant, The. Richard Chase. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 19 
Nativity Play. Dorothy Nace. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 23 
. See the Dramas. XXXI: 2 Sp 55 p 10-11 
UNTO THESE HILLS. John Parris. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 38-40 
WILDERNESS ROAD, A Successful Mountain Drama. Ruby C. Ball. XXXI:.3 Su 55 p 8-11 
Youth Adds a Dash of Pepper. Bess F. Graham. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 22 
POEMS 
Because We Prefer. Mrs. R.E. Plowman. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 48 
Cavern in Clifty. Dora Read Goodale. XXVI:.3 Fa 50 p 2-27 
Cumberland Waters, Albert Stewart. XXVII:.3 Su 5ip 41 
Expatriate, Bernice A. Stevens. XXIX:3 Su53p 4 
Log Cabin. Dora Read Goodale. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 32-33 
Planting Corn. May Justus. il. XXV:2 Su 49 p 7-8 
Poem for Christmas, A. Ruby C. Ball. XXXI:4 Ant 55 p 33 i 
Wake. Evalena Gilbert Spears. XXX 2 Sp 54 p 43 i 
With Sound of Dulcimer. Albert Stewart. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 11 F 
Point Four Aids Us. Arthur F. Raper. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 44-46 





POPULATION @ 
Changing Highlands, The. (lst sec.). James Brown. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 42-4 
Down in the Valley. (part 1). Roscoe Giffin. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 39-43 
8,000,000 of Us! James Brown. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 46 





XUM 





XUM 


PORTRAITS 
John W. Glenn. XXVI:2 Su 50 p 2 
May Cravath Wharton: Doctor Woman of the Cumberlands. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 26 
Mountain Preacher. Ed DuPuy. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 27 
Mrs. Mary Breckenridge, Founder of Frontier Nursing Service. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 17 
Olive D. Campbell. XXX:4 Aut 54p 5 

POVERTY 
Helping Low-Income Farm Families. Frank J. Welch. XXXI: 1 Wi 55 p 20-27 
Poverty Stalks the Small Farmer. J. Edwin Carothers. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 17-19 

Press Group Honors Frontier Nurses Chief. XXIX 1 Wi 53 p 16 

Pretty Little Pink. Folk Song (words and music). XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 14 

Pride through Reading. Mary Ulmer. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 21-22 

Profitable Vacation. Helen Bullard. XXXI:2 S 55 p 7 

Progress at Pine Mountain. Burton Rogers. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 21 

Proqress in Agriculture at Campbell Folk School.Georg Bidstrup. XXVI: 2 Su 50 
p _ 

Pross, Lester. “This is Our Best.“ The People...and the Land. Berea College 
Art Department. Dorothy Tredennick & Lester Pross. il. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p B34 


Poblic Conary Mulps Solve Mountain Health Problems. Clifford Seeber. XXX: 2 
p — 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Coal Belt to Get Ten Hospitals. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 37 
Helping Low-Income Farm Families. Frank J. Welch. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 2-27 
“Keep Them Working. * XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 8-9 


League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Keeps the Aging Working,The. Mrs. Ed— 
ward S. Willis. SXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 29-30 - ‘9 as 


Puppetry Can Be Fun. Fannie McLellen. XXV: 2 Su 49 p 20-22 


Q 
Quarles, Mary Ann. When Roads Come. XXXI:2 & 55 p 40-43 
R. 
RABUN GAP 
The Whole Family Learns at Rabun Gap. H.L.Fry. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 8-10 
Ra pt Polis Deewel st Pole Folk Story, collected by Leonard Roberts. XXVIII: 1 
p — 


Randolph,H.S. Highland Churches. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 1-7 

Raper, Arthur F. Point Four Aids Us. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 44-46 

auto? ge Bloodybones. Folk Story, collected by Leonard Roberts. XXVII:1 Wi 51 
p _— 


REA is more than Kilowatts. Jess D. Wilson. il. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 42-45 
RECREATION 

Adult Recreation at Red Bird. John W. Bischoff. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 25 

An Artist in Recreation (Olive D.Campbell) Frank Smith. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 29-31 

Art is Fun at Virginia Festival. James Wolf. XXXI:.3 Su 55 p 15-18 

Berea Workshop. Frank Smith. XXVI:.3 Fa 50 p 8 

Big Fun in a Little School. XXIX:2 S 53 p 16-17 

Christmas School. Frank Smith. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 37 

“Circle Left “ again available. XXX:2 Sp 54p W 

Confessions of a Playgirl. Qylvia Carstens.il. XXX: 2 Sp 54 p 8-11 


Creating on the Spot with Feeling... and other thoughts for Recreation Lead- 
ers. Warie Marvel. XXVII: 2 Sp 33 p 30-31 


Elsie Wentworth Receives Smith Workship. XXVII:2 S 51 p 35 

Emily Kuhn is Smith Recreation Worker. XXVI:2 Su 30 p 22 

Equipment for School & Playground. Charles Kincer. il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 32-34 
Equipment for School & Playground. Bard McAllister. il. XXIX 3 Su 53 P 25-28 
Field Day — Fun for All. Bard McAllister. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 41-43 

Folk Arts in School. Cynthia E.Bowling. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 32 

Fourteen Years of Play at Hindman.Jane Bishop. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 14-16 





Fun at Gatlinburg. Betty Winslow,Patty Kuhn,Ruth White. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 28 

Games from Other Lands. From THE GIRL SCOUT LEADER. XXX: 3 Su 54 p 15-17 

Games from Other Lands. Frank Smith. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 21-23 

Hindman Pageant, The. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 p 19 

Is Recreation Really so Important? Mary—Clare Milligan. XXVI: 2 Su 50 p 14-15 

Joan Strong Awarded Workship. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 4 

Meet Jim Wolf, New Council Recreator. XXXI:3 su 55 p 12-14 

Nature Lore in the World Today. Michael Hoffman (correction). XXVI:3 Fa50 p9-13 é& 
New Look, A, About Ruthie Carroll. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 4-42 


et vy ¥ A _emguaty Mountain Dance (with directions) Patrick E.Napier. 


Our Movement has nell Pains. Edna Ritchie. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 29 

Our Readers Write. Arthur Katona.. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 26-28 

Play Unlimited. il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 18-2 

Puppetry can be Fun. Pannie McLellen. XXV:2 Su 49 p 2-22 

Recreation Leader Available: Jane Bishop Nauss. XXVIII: 2 S 52 p 29 

my ry pitoory: Bibliography of Children's Stories and Folk Tales. XXVI: 2 


Recreatiin Section, The. XXV:2 Su 49 p 18 

Recreational Training for Rural Teachers. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 32 

Regional Festivals Grow - Hazard, Trion, London. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 30-32 

Rhythmic Play-Songs. Margaret Allen Franke. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 43 

Running Set, The. Frank smith. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 34 

Ruthie Carroll is New Recreational Worker. XXX:3 Su 54p 11 

School and Home Play Equipment. John F.Smith.il. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 22-23 

Short Casas at John C.Campbell Folk School, The. James Brown. XXVIII: 3 Su 52 
p 

Skrammellegepladsen. Howard Dene Southwood. XXX:3 Su 54 p 38-39 

Summer Recreation Workshops — Berea, Transylvania. Frank Smith. XXVII:2 9 51 
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Summer Workshops. XXVI:1 S 50 p 13 
Tether Ball. Nelson B, Delavan,Jr. & Ersal Kindel.il. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 18-2 
Training for Rural Teachers, Other Recreational Leaders at Christmas School. 

XIX: 9 Su 53 p 


What is Our Philosophy? Frank H. Smith. XXVII: 1 Wi 51 p 23-24 
Workship Student Available. XXIX.3 Su 53 p 31 
Youth adds a Dash of Pepper. Bess F.Graham. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 22 

Red Bird Sunday School Recognized. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 11 

Regional Craft Show at Pleasant Hill. Miriam Heermans. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 8-9 

Regional Festivals Grow - Hazard, Trion, London. XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p 30-32 

RELIGION 
Dale Hollow Larger Parish. XXVI:1 Sp 530 p 19-20 

be Highland Churches. H.S.Randolph. XXVI: 3 beso p 1-7 
Mountain Worker: Rev. Rufus Morgan. Mary Ulmer. XXIX:1 Wi 53 p D-21 
Nine Mountain Churches Honored. XXVI:2 Su 3 p 12 
North Greenville Trains Workers. Jean Martin Flynn. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 34-36 
_«~ Religious Ideals in the Highlands. Edwin White. (part 1) XXVII:4 Fé51p 26-31; 
(part 2) XXVIII: 1 Wi 62 p 18-21 / 
Singing on the Mountain. il. XXVIII: 2 Sp 52 p 14-17 
This is the Passion of Jesus Christ according to St. Matthew. il. XXVII:1 | 
Wi 51 p 15-19 

Training Rural Workers at Valle Crucis. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 14-16 
Wanted! Community Prophets. Harold F. Kaufman. XXX:3 Su 54 p 42-45 
nae College Rural Church Vocation,The. R. Irving Deihl,Jr. XXVI:1 a 4 


p js 
Rich Tom of Ireland.Folk Story collected by Leonard Roberts. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 18-20 
Richuegd. ted, of the Ozarks. Johnny Apple-Seed...with Books. il. XXVIII:3 
u Pp ‘ 
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Ritchie, Edna. Our Movement has Growing Pains. xXVII:1 Wi 51 p 2 
The Singing Ritchies. XXIX:.3 Su 53 p 6-8 

Rogers, Burton. Library Expert available for Consultation. XXVII: 1 Wi 51 p 22 
Progress at Pine Mountain. XXVI:1 9 50 p 21 

Rogers, Mary and Burton, Mountain Workers. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 14 

Rosenerars, cyrteie, Sighiend School Art. Patricia Rosencranz & Doris Gieser. 


:3 Fa 50 
& 3S iecuuiee Hobby Grows Up. Rosslyn Wilson. il. XXVIII:2 Sp 52 p 10-13 
Running Set, The. Frank Smith. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 34 
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Gruman. x 63 p 9- 
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Rural School Improvement. Charles Kincer. il. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 38-40 
Rural School Improvement Project. Luther M. Ambrose. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 30-31 
Ruthie Carroll is New Recreational Worker. XXX:3 Su 54 p 11 


Save the Children Federation. Richard P. Saunder. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 37-38 

Scarbrough, George. Bull Calf, The. Folk Story. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 32-36 
Eastward in Eastamalle. Story. XXIX: 1 Wi 53 p 36-37 
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Big Fun in a Little School. XXIX:2 S 53 p 16-17 
Education for All. Devert Owens. XXVIII:3 Su 52p 16-18 
Equipment for School and Playground. Charles Kincer. il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 32-34 
Equipment for School and Playground. Bard McAllister. il. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 25-28 
Hindman Pageant. The. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 19 
John C. Campbell Folk School. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p 14-18 
New Teacher Comes to Beech Fork, The. Grazia Combs. XXIX 1 Wi 53 p 13-15 
One-Teacher Schools Deserve Attention. XXIX1 Wi 53 p 12 
$100,000 Fire Hits Buckhorn School. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 46 
Penland Anniversary. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 33 

é @ Rural School Improvement. Charles Kincer. il. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 38-40 

Rural School Improvement Project. Luther M. Ambrose. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 30-31 
School and Home Play Equipment. John F. Smith.il. XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p 22-23 
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Teacher and Parents Work Together. XXIX:2 S 53p 12-14 
Vocational Schools Train Mountain Young People. il. XXVIII: 1 Wi 52 p 33-35 
Secretary Writes an Open Letter, The. P.F. Ayer. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 22-25 

..See the Dramas. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 10-11 
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p 27- 


Sharp in America. Frank Smith. XXIX:4 Aut 53p 16-17 
Shaw, John and Betty. American Dancing — as Seen by English Dancers. XXVIII: 2 
Sp 52 p 24-25 
Sherman, Caroline. Mountain Writers and Writings: 1949-52. XXVIII:2 S 52 p 30-32 


Short Couren at John C.Campbell Folk School, The. James Brown. XXVIII:3 Su 52 
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Sigma Phi Gamma Starts Nurses’ Fund. XXIX:1 Wi 43 p 15 
h Singing on the Mountain. il. XXVIII:2 S 52p 14-17 
Singing Ritchies, The. Edna Ritchie. XXIX3 Su 53 p 6-10 
Skrammelegepladsen., Howard Dene Southwood. XXX:,3 Su 54 p 38-39 
Sloop, Dr. Mary T. Martin, Chosen Mother of the Year — 1951. XXVII:2 51 p 18 


Smathers, Eugene. “...with both hand and heart. * XXX.3 Su 54p 6 
e Ag Smith, Frank. An Artist in Recreation (Olive D.Campbell). XXX: 4 Aut 54 p 29-31 
As Others See Us. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 30 


Berea Workshop. XXVI:3 Fa 50 p 8 

| Christmas School. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 37 

| Country Dance Society. XXVIII:4 Aut 52 p B-21 
Craftsman's Fair. XXVIII:3 Su 52 p 4; XXIX:1 Wi 53 p 22-25 








Games from Other Lands. XXX:1 Wi 54 p 21-23 


Mountain Worker: Friend and Neighbor (Lula Hale). Prank Snith & Elizabeth 
Watts. XXIX:2 S 53 p 28-30 


Our Roving Editors. Editorial. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 22 
Running Set, The. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 34 
Sharp in America, XIX:4 Aut 53 p 16-17 
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Smith, May B. easel Worker: “ Dingman. XXVII: 2 S 51 p 47-48 
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Coed EP pat: Social Disorganization and ae zation in Harlan Co. 
Y. ederick Cressey. XXVII:3 Su 31 p 42-47 


omen Mountaineer in Cincinnati, The. Roscoe Giffin. XXX:3 Su 54 p 23-25 
Wanted! Community Prophets. Harold F. Kaufman. XXX:3 Su 54 p 42-45 

yy ae Henry. Cumberland Plateau Rural Community Conference. XXVI:1 
SH p 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD. 
Guild Reports Growth. Florence Goodell. XXVII:2 Sp 51 p 12-15 
Mountain Museum Opens. il. XXVIII:3 Su 52p 14-15 
New Guild Director Reports. Louise Pitman. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 45-48 
New Guild Shop. Florence Goodell. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 20 
Parkway Craft Center Opens. Sam P. Weems. il. XXVIII: 2 S 52 p 4-6 
Profitable Vacation. Helen Bullard. XXXI:2 Sp 55 p 7 
Southern Mountaineer in Cincinnati, The. Roscoe Giffin. XXX:.3 Su 54 p 23-25 
Southwood, Howard Dene. Skrammelegepladsen. XXX:.3 Su 54 p 38-39 
Spain, Charles R. Schools and the Community. XXV:2 Su 49 p 9-11 
Spears, Evalena Gilbert. Wake. Poem. XXX: 2 Sp 54p 43 
Staff Members Available. XXX:2 S 54p 4 
STANDARD OF LIVING 
Folk School Faces the Future, The. Georg Bidstrup. XxxI:1 Wi 55 p 35-42 
Helping Low-Income Farm Families. Frank J. Welch.Xxxr: 1 Wi 55 p 20-27 
My Nerves are Busted, Malcolm Arny. XXXI:3 Su 55 p 24-29 
Poverty Stalks the Small Farmer. J. Edwin Carothers. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 17-19 
When Roads Come. Mary Ann Quarles. XXXI: 2 Sp 55 p 40-43 
“ Stay On, Stranger.” From THE READER'S DIGEST. XXX: 1 Wi 54 p 36 
Stevens, Bernice A. Expatriate. Poem. XXIX: 3 Su 53 p 4 
Stewart, Albert. Cumberland Waters. Poem. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 41 
With Sound of Dulcimer. Poem. XXIX:3 Su 53 p 11 
Still, James. Mrs. Razor. Story. XXX:3 Gu 54 p 34-37 
“This is My Best." XXX:3 Su 54 p 32-33 
STORIES 
Bully, The. Jerry Perry. XXXI:4 Aut 55 p 9-10 
Eastward in Eastanalle. George Scarbrough. XXIX 1 Wi 53 p 36-37 
Mrs. Razor. James Still. XXX:3 Su 54 p 34-37 
Woman can Ruin a Good Man,A, Jack Weaver. XXXI:1 Wi 55 p 8-10 
Strawberries for Cash Crop. XXVI:1 S 530 p 15 
Stuart Robinson. XXVI:3 Fa 530 p 25 
Summer Craft Workshops: Penland, Pi Beta Phi. XXVII:2 S 51p 15-16 
Summer foeremion Workshops — Berea, Transylvania. Frank H. Smith. XXVII: 2 
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Summer Workshops. XXVI:1 Sp 50 p 13 


Suprene Court Decision and the Appalachian South, The. Robert G. Menefee. XXXI: 1 
i 55 p 44-45 
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They Worked that Others Might Benefit. XXVII:4 Fa 51 p 20 

Thirty Years of Service: Mary Ervin. XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 13 

oy Passion of Jesus Christ according to St. Matthew. il. XXVII:1 Wi 51 

“Thisis My Best." il. XXX:2 Sp 54 p 22-26 

“This is My Best." James Still. XXX:3 Su 54 p 32-33 
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3 for 1. P.F. Ayer. XXVII:2 Sp 51 p 27-2 
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To Denmark (Olive D. Campbell). Marguerite Butler Bidstrup. XXX:4 Aut 54 p 14-15 


By My Bread. ‘‘ Cherokee Indiam Cooklore. Mary Ulmer & Samuel Beck. XXVIII: 4 
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Town and Satie Church Development. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 3 

Trachoma Conquered! XXVII:1 Wi 51 p 7 
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XXX $ Su 53 p 23 

Training Rural Workers at Valle Crucis. XOXT: 1 Wi 55 p 14-16 
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a ae Art ly Dorothy a & Lester Pross. il. XXXI:1 Wi 55 
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XXVIII: 4 Aut 52 p 4 
United Brethren Dental iets XXVI: 1 Sp 50 p 9 
UNTO THESE HILLS. John Parris. XXIX:2 Sp 53 p 38-40 
U.T. Holds Crafts Show. il. XXIX:4 Aut 53 p 4-5 


Vander Meer, Samuel. Mountain Workers Honored. XXVII:3 Su 51 p 26 
Vanishing Mountaineer, The. Joe Creason. XXX:3 Su 54 p 2-22 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Education for All. Devert Owens. XXVIII:.3 Su 52 p 16-18 
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NEW COVER DESIGN 


* 


A hearty and sincere ''THANK YOU" to Mr. Constantine 
Kermes who created and contributed the new Mountain Life and 

®& Work cover design. Some months ago Mr. Kermes asked Mr. 
Ayer if the Council would be interested in receiving a new idea 
for the cover. Today, just a few hours before press time, the 
design came. It pleased us so much that we felt obligated to in- 
clude it in this issue. 


About Const. antie Ker TCS : 





Thirty-one year old Constantine 

Kermes works from a shop which 

he has built on one of Pennsylvania's 

many wooded hills. He finds a peace 

in the manner of living demonstrated 

by the Pennsylvania Dutch and the dis- 

appearing New England Shakers. To 

examine this interest directly, he makes 

frequent sketching pilgrimages into the 

locales of these "American Saints." 
2 These trips have included visits into 

the remote mountain villages of New 

Mexico, and most recently a trip 

through the folk country of the 

Southern Highlands (Kentucky, 

Tennessee, South Carolina, 

and the Virginias). Constan- 

tine Kermes' patterning can, 

in part, be traced to his 

association with Icons 

painted by two uncles 

in Greek Monasteries. 








A follow-up story about Const. ative Ker TES will 
appear in the next issue of this magazine................ 



































If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below, and send with 
$1.00 to the Council of Southern Mountain Workers, Box 
2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 














ADDRESS. 





Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 
Supporting membership 5.08 to 24.00 
Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 
Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscription to M.L.& W. included in al] memberships-- 


I do not wish to join or subscribe at the moment, but I do wish to be kept 
informed about the program of the Council 





Additional questions and comments 








(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, Berea College, Berea, Ky.) 


THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS works to share the best traditions 

and human resources of the Appalachian Regian with the rest of the nation. 

It also seeks to help solve some of the peculiar educational, social, 

spiritual and cultural needs of this mountain territory. It works through 

and with schools, churches, medical centers and other institutions, and by 

means of sincere and able individuals both within and outside the area. 
--Participation is invited on the above bases-- 


For Members! 
According to our 
records, your membership 

and/or subscription 
appears to have expired 
as indicated. We are 
continuing to send you 
current issues in the 
belief that you do not 
wish us to drop you from 
our membership. We would 
appreciate your reaffiliat- 
ion upon whatever basis 
you wish. 


IF THIS 

CORNER IS NOT 

TURNED UP, YOUR 
AFFILIATION IS UP TO DATE! 
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